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Rich ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION OF CHILD WELFARE 


MERICA I\orris E. Class 


ONS 


Professor, School of Social Work 
[niversity of Southern California 
los Angeles, California 


This paper is the basis of a symposium. The discus- 
sions will appear in subsequent issues. The thesis is 
that the generally current arrangement of grouping 
public assistance and social services for children into 


a single state department of social welfare is unsound, 
both professionally and in terms of social policy and 
planning. 


Tue PRESENT pattern of “twinning” public 
assistance and child welfare, departmentally 
peaking, would seem to stem largely from 
the welfare organizational spree of the “‘de- 
pression” days. It will be recalled that the 
jepression of the 1930’s arrived with few 
sate public welfare departments sufficiently 
vell organized or well established to take on 
the administrative responsibility of coping 
with the all but overwhelming problems it 
brought. State emergency relief agencies, in 
many instances, were established quite apart 
‘rom the existing state welfare agency. With 
the ending of the emergency phase of relief 
administration and the passage of the Social 
Security Act, many states were faced squarely 
with the need to do something about perma- 
nent state welfare organization or state wel- 
fare reorganization. Coupled with this there 
was great pressure on the states to take im- 
mediate advantage of the federal grants for 
public assistance. Consequently, the action 
taken tended to be “quick” rather than well 
planned. Finally, the inclusion in the Social 
Security Act of Title V, Part 3, providing for 
federal child welfare services grants to the 
states, was all that was necessary to make it 
seem logical—almost imperative—to bring 
about the grouping of public assistance and 
child welfare programs as the proper respon- 
sibilities of a new or reorganized state public 
welfare department. 

To be sure, there were present at the time 
factors which did not seem to augur too well 
for a fortunate “union” of public assistance 
and child welfare. It was not clear then, and 
it is certainly not clear now, to what extent, 
if at all, the public assistances were con- 
sidered as having a “‘social service” 
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ponent. Even more confusing was the ques- 
tion: Are the public assistance programs all 
of the same nature? In other words, is public 
assistance for the aged, in reality, the same 
kind of a program as aid to dependent chil- 
dren? This uncertainty and confusion was 
bound to have its negative effect all the way 
down the line, from the top state adminis- 
trator to the local public assistance workers 
and local child welfare workers. Moreover, 
there was the administrative imbalance be- 
tween public assistance and child welfare. 
Granting the sheer administrative magnitude 
of the assistance program for the aged, plus 
the political strength and pressure of the 
elderly, one could wonder then, and now, 
how a state welfare board or top welfare 
administrator could take, or be expected to 
take, the time to deal fully or properly with 
the problems of a relatively small number of 
children, a group with much less political 
significance. 

Anyhow, the union of public assistance 
and child welfare took place, and we now 
have the experience of a fifth of a century to 
view in retrospect. One main finding is this: 
While a few small benefits to child welfare 
have accrued from this “grouping together,” 
the early concern was justified. By and large, 
many state departments of public welfare 
have become simply, as far as community 
understanding goes, assistance agencies, and 
in some places they still are only a relief or 
pension office. Moreover, financial assistance 
or relief in the minds of many, including 
legislators and governors, is a “‘business,”’ 
and in state after state there is an increasing 
advocacy of appointing a “business man’”’ to 
the job of administrator. 


[1] 












Public assistance problems seem to get top 
priority in administrative concern. At the 
time of the legislative session, it is hardly 






reasonable to expect even the sincerest and 
best intentioned administrator, or board, to 
upset the apple cart of the public assistance 
budget by taking a courageous, but perhaps 
not immediately popular, position in respect 
to some children’s program. In fact, taking 
such a position might also do such things as 
offend the chairman of the ways and means 
committee who knows all about children by 
virtue of having been one once, or who is 
morally convinced that the place of all 
women is in the home! 

This imbalance also extends downward to 
the local level of administrative operations. 
Practically, and with great statistical fre- 
quency, county public welfare administra- 
tors are selected mainly for their ability to 
“run” the public assistance programs. Of 
course, it is hoped that these administrators 
will be interested in the child welfare pro- 
grams and the problems of the workers in 
them, but in case they are not, there is al- 
ways the state child welfare field consultant 
to give help and encouragement. From the 
viewpoint of sound theory of organization, 
this arrangement may seem somewhat of an 
administrative anomaly, but at least it does 
keep the marriage going! 










































































Duties of State Child Welfare Agency 


If reorganization of child welfare is over- 
due, what form might it take? Of course, it 
goes without saying that the pattern of 
organization will vary from state to state, 
because of intrinsic factors such as geo- 
graphic size, population, urbanization, indus- 
trialism, social mobility, cultural attitudes, 
and the present stage of the development of 
both social welfare programs generally and 
social services for children specifically. It 
would seem likely, however, that most of the 
states could profit, socially and perhaps eco- 
nomically, by the establishment of a separate 
state child welfare agency, with the latter 
administrating, or supervising, the statu- 
torily provided programs of social services 
for children. 
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What these state child welfare agencie 
should be called is of considerable signif! 
cance from the viewpoint of communit 
interpretation and acceptance; therefor 
much time and thought need to be given t 
the task of the proper titling of these depar, 
ments. However, far more important is th 
task of deciding which functions should }; 
included or excluded. By and large, it woul: 
seem that in general present programs j: 
state child welfare divisions of existing pub. 
lic welfare departments would normally } 
included. They would generally comprise: 






1) state responsibility for the federally-sponsore! 
program of child welfare services; 
2) licensing responsibility as it relates to foster car 
programs serving children; 
3) certain duties in relation to adoption of childrer 
4) certain responsibilities for the direct placement ¢ 
children in foster care or the supervision of th 
activity, which is performed by a local publ: 
agency but frequently paid for in part or in who! 
by the state. 
In those states where there is a subsidy a: 
rangement for private children’s agencie 
this too would seem to be a proper respons: 
bility for a state child welfare agency, « 
would be the handling of interstate foste 
care placement requirements if they ar 
statutorily prescribed. 
To have a separate department take ove 
only the present functions of existing div: 
sions of child welfare, however, is giving suc: 
a department far too limited and narrow: 
scope, especially in light of the unmet soci 
service needs of children which we acknow:- 
edge today. It would seem that a separatel; 
established departmen: of child welfare shoul 
stand ready to perform, either directly « 
supervisorially, a clearly defined protectiv: 
service to neglected children; possibly : 
clearly defined guardianship service, and per 
haps a redefined program of service to ut 
married mothers. Should thestate be current 
operating any group care programs, su¢ 
as institutions for dependent, emotional 
disturbed or delinquent children, includin: 
state or regional juvenile detention homes 


shelter homes, and certain types of residen: 
tial treatment centers, these responsibilitie 


also might be assigned to this department 


Likewise, if the homemaker program eve 
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becomes widespread, this too might be a 
service, some part of which would be a proper 
responsibility of a state department of child 


welfare 


Not Included in Program 

The Aid to Dependent Children program 
needs special comment. Generally speaking, 
the ADC program should not, at least at this 
time, be separated out from the other public 
assistance programs to become an adminis- 
trative part of a new state department of 
child welfare. From the viewpoint of prac- 
ticality, to wait until this separation of ADC 
from the other public assistances could be 
effected, would probably delay interminably 
the achievement of a separate department. 
The reason, however, for not including ADC 
is more than a matter of practicality. The 
transfer of ADC to this new organization 
could not help but give it an 
coloration, which would tend to hinder the 
realization of its “ 


“assistance” 
service” goals. Moreover, 
not having the ADC within the new organ- 
ational fold does not mean that the new 
department of child welfare could not serve 
the ADC clients. It should serve the latter in 
the same manner in which, we hope, it would 
serve the beneficiaries of the old age and 
survivors’ veterans’ 
tion beneficiaries, and the beneficiaries 


administra- 


ot 
as 


to 


insurance, 


other income security programs insofar 
they seek help with problems relating 
children. 

In passing, it might be noted that from the 
Viewpoint of organization based on homo- 
geneous functions, or what one writer calls 
“natural affiliates,” 
of child welfare 


these new departments 
would not properly take on 
the administration of crippled children’s 
services, although that program may still be 
a responsibility of some existing public wel- 
fare department. The case has been well 
made for crippled children’s service being an 
integral part of a progressive public health 
department, and a department of child wel- 
fare should be related to it only coopera- 
tively. A state child guidance service, as 
such, would also not seem to be a proper 
responsibility of a state department of child 
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welfare. This does not mean, however, that a 
department of child welfare should not be 
staffed with psychiatric personnel to help 
carry out its functions. To this end it is 
conceivable that a state department of child 
welfare might even operate residential treat- 
ment centers, facilities for those children be- 
ing helped, for example, to live in foster 
homes or to recover from severe neglect or 
maltreatment—these being specific functions 
of the department. But in no way should a 
state department of child welfare take on the 
function of general psychiatric service to 
children which, again from a theory of organ- 
ization, would seem to belong administra- 
tively elsewhere, although there still seems to 
be some controversy as to which administra- 
tive auspice it should be under. 


Suggested Administrative Setup 

Should chance or circumstance bring about 
the dissolution of the union of public assist- 
ance and child welfare, it might also be 
interesting to speculate about the type of de- 
partment it should be and the nature of its 
state-local relations. 

Although the public administration theo- 
rists may look a little askance, it would seem 
that a policy-making board type of depart- 
ment would be preferable. This preference 
arises for three simple reasons: 

One, a board, properly selected, would tend to insure, 
at any giv en time, a greater “social” representativ eness 
than a single executive type of department. In programs 
of this nature—the welfare of children—this is a highly 
essential feature. _ ' ; 

Two, a board with a sufficiently long-time tenure of 
memberships which overlap in appointment would pro- 
vide the stability and continuity which is also so essen- 
tial in this kind of program. , 

Three, social service programs for children cannot 
possibly be spelled out in legislation, considering all the 
details of operations, and when that statutory specificity 
is absent, there is more need for board or group 
deliberation. 

To be sure, it is important to place respon- 
sibility for administrative operations squarely 
upon the chief executive officer. It is impor- 
tant that he be in a position to act decisively 
and with practical immediacy in matters 
that relate to clearly defined functions. But 
the history of American public administra- 
tion is certainly not that of delegating the 
function of social policy formulation to one 
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person when the area of responsibility, such 
as the welfare of children, is of such vital 
concern to the present and future well-being 
of the community. Witness the tenacious 


clinging to the public board of education 
system! 


State-Local Relationship 


Closely related to type of departmentaliza- 
tion is the pattern of state-local relations. In 
this matter it is speculatively possible to 
conceive of a change as being in order. Sooner 
or later, it would seem that there must be 
recognition of the fact that in child welfare, 
as in a hundred other public services, it is not 
always administratively sound, nor even 
sometimes humanly possible, to follow the 
traditional pattern of state supervision with 
local administration. Certainly, if adminis- 
trative efficiency and economy are to be 
achieved, and humanitarianism to needy 
persons increased, more and more public 
programs will have to be directly adminis- 
tered by the state agency but we hope 
through a series of properly located regional 
offices. In fact, what is particularly needed in 
public welfare is the formulation of a concept 
of administrative regionalism, which permits 
a fairly broad basis of operations, but which 
is still sufficiently limited in area size that it 
will be possible to secure the identification 
and participation of the community in wel- 
fare planning and in approaching local wel- 
fare problems. The role of a state child 
welfare agency, in relation to service opera- 
tions in a regional form of administration, 
might well vary. The important thing, how- 
ever, is that the state agency have the com- 
petence and flexibility to assist localities and 
regions in undertakings which have been 
indigenously arrived at. In fact, it would be 
well for these child welfare departments to 
have funds for assisting programs beyond the 
legal responsibility of the state agency. In 
other words, the conception of the state 
agency would still be that of complementing, 
rather than displacing, local interest, initia- 
tive, or enterprise. 

The implementation of the process to 
bring about the reorganization of social 
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services for children will not be easy. There 
will be all the problems and _ resistances 
usually engendered in any proposal involving 
significant change. These will range from 
trying to reach agreement about the specific 
legislative expression of the statute creating 
the new department, all the way to reassur- 
ing the file clerk in an existing local public 
welfare office that the new proposal will not 
result in her becoming unemployed. 

The attitude of top state administrators 
will probably vary. Some will regard the 
separation with genuine regret; others, in 
truth, may feel greatly relieved to see a 
separation effected. The feeling of relief upon 
the part of the administrators may spring 
from different sources, ranging from the 
guilt in not having been truly understanding 
or interested, to guilt arising out of not hav. 
ing had enough time or energy to give to the 
child welfare “side” of their department. 
There will be other administrators, perhaps, 
who will find the proposal of separation an 
ego blow. Although they may or may not be 
too interested in or identified with the child 
welfare part of the department, they may 
still have the feeling that these programs 
make the department more than “just” an 
assistance agency. 

Some of the greatest resistance to reorgan- 
ization, however, may well stem from the 
child welfare workers themselves. In many 
instances the resistance from the child wel- 
fare personnel will perhaps be unconsciously 
motivated. For instance, although there may 
be marked professional dissatisfaction with 
the present setup, there is also the feeling 
that the child welfare division is “organiza- 
tionally” secure. With the exception of an 
occasional “blast” from a newspaper or a 
politician, most likely about adoptions or 
day care centers, the “heat” is more fre- 
quently on the public assistance programs, 
and the child welfare programs go their way 
in relative peace. This state of affairs can 
easily produce the attitude which favors 
change some day and somehow—but cer- 
tainly not now! 

Another factor may operate to produce 
resistance to reorganization among existing 
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child welfare personnel—the need to face up 
gquarely to doing something immediately 
about some knotty problems of child welfare. 
Should reorganization become a possibility, 
child welfare workers would be under con- 
siderable pressure to become more specific as 
to the form and operation of public protec- 
and guardianship providing 
services. A separate state department might 
also necessitate child welfare workers doing 
something about making licensing programs 
atruly practical safeguard for foster children, 
predicated upon cle arly defined and readily 
enforceable laws. These program formula- 
tions, or reformulations, are not simple or 
easy, and at first glance might be overwhelm- 
ing to a degree w hich would greatly dampen 
the enthusiasm for a separate department— 
be this the price of accomplishing it! 


tive services, 


Some Significant Developments 

Hopefully, there are at the present time 
sone developments which may be conducive 
to helping child welfare tackle some of these 
problems, especially those with a socio- lega | 
aspect such as the child protective service, 
guardianship providing service, and licens- 
ing. One of these developments is the reac- 
tivated interest in “social work and the law” 
which 1s taking place in some of the schools 
of social work. If nothing else, a major bene- 
fit of this development should be that of giv- 
ing to social workers an orientation to legal 
reality, something enabling them to live with 
and not aloof from the law. Another develop- 
ment is the growing emphasis upon an inter- 
disciplinary approach to child welfare pro- 
grams which was especially stressed at the 
Midcentury White House Conference, and 
has since been continually stressed by the 
federal Children’s Bureau and the Child 
Welfare League of America publications. 
Child welfare personnel, in working with 
other disciplines, may derive from this expe- 
tience some of the strength and the know- 
how to deal with these rather formidable 
ee which, not dealt with, stand as 
road blocks to organizational separateness. 
Even with help, the | proper eailaica will 
The professional strength, how- 
ever, generated in taking them on will per- 
haps carry over and furnish the initial energy 
for “going it” separately- 
responsibly, and resolutely. 
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A book of reassuring, 
practical advice for 
those who have—or 
plan to have— 


adopted children 


Adoption— 
And After 


By LOUISE RAYMOND 


Foreword by SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG, 
Special Consultant, Child Study 
Association of America 


Drawing on her own experience as 
a foster parent, and on thorough re- 
search in the field, the author shows 
parents of adopted children how 
to build a strong, happy, confident 
family life—ev en in the face of those 
extra hazards involved in adopting 


an older or a handicapped child. 


“Mrs. Raymond has been able to 
handle the subject of parenthood 
through adoption with sensitivity 
and a warm understanding of the 
many factors involved ... Her chap- 
ters on the problems that may come 
up after adoption should prove 
helpful to adoptive families.” 
—HELEN W. HALLINAN, 


Administrative Supervisor, 

Adoption Service, 

The Catholic Home Bureau 
“Louise Raymond has a gift for 
describing intelligently and sensi- 
bly the ups and downs in adoption. 
I most warmly and heartily recom- 
mend her book.” 

—ROBERTA ANDREWS, 
Spence-Chapin Adoption Service 


With bibliography and list of approved 


adoption agencies. Index. 
$3.00 at all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street e New York 16 











MUST CASEWORKERS DO EVERYTHING?* 


Jeanet Swenson 

Supervisor, Foster Care 

The New England Home for Little 
Wanderers 

Boston, Mass. 


Iw orvER to have a useful case aide program, 
caseworkers need to think through carefully 
just what and when they may delegate to an 
untrained helper. 

In reply to our title question, ‘“Must Case- 
workers Do Everything?”’, my answer would 
be a resounding “Yes!”. A caseworker in a 
child care agency needs to be willing and 
ready to change a baby’s diaper or to recog- 
nize a car-sick child before the crisis occurs. 
These are treatment and diagnostic skills not 
included in our graduate school curricula, but 
they are important to caseworkers who work 
with children. 

Shopping trips with adolescents are time- 
consuming and often not very productive. To 
delegate such a trip to an untrained helper 
might release several hours of a caseworker’s 
time for interviewing or other more profes- 
sional-seeming tasks. But some adolescents 
are as temperamental about choosing their 
clothes as they are in reactions to parental 
authority, and a shopping trip may need as 
skillful casework handling as an interview 
with a returned runaway. 

Does it seem that I am starting a case 
against case aides? Not really. A caseworker 
should be willing and ready to do everything, 
but not all of the time. Before tasks are dele- 
gated to a case aide, no matter how time- 
consuming they may be, it is important to 
consider what effect the delegation may have 
on the client, and the client-worker relation- 
ship. 

I believe that the use of case aides in a 
child care agency needs to be a thoughtfully 
planned program, and the thought and the 
planning must be a cooperative project, in- 








* Delivered at New England Regional Conference, 
Boston, Mass., March 23, 1956. 
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The author draws on the experiences of her oun 
agency to point out how a case aide can be used 
effectively, in order to permit the social worker 
utilize her own limited time most advantageously. 


cluding executive, supervisor, caseworkers 
and the case aides, themselves. 

The New England Home for Little Wan. 
derers first hired a case aide in the fall of 
1954. A second case aide was added to the 
staff in April, 1955, a third in September, and 
we are now thinking of possibly adding a 
fourth. After a year and a half, the program 
is still considered an experiment. We think 
that in general it is a successful experiment, 
but we recognize mistakes we have made, 
and are working toward improvements. 

Our director has said that a whole seminar 
could be held on the topic of selection of case 
aides. I shall not attempt to go into the sub- 
ject in detail here, but it is important to state 
our philosophy, which is that the use of case 
aides in our program is considered not only 
as a time-saving device for the trained case- 
worker, but as a recruiting device for the 
field of social work. With these objectives, it 
is hoped that the program may be as con- 
structive an experience for the case aide as 
for the agency. 

One of the important considerations in 
hiring a case aide is that she be interested in 
social work and be considering entering the 
field. 

Each of the three case aides now in the 
agency is a college graduate. Each expressed 
an interest in social work, but for various 
reasons, immediate entrance into a graduate 
school on a full-time academic schedule was 
not practicable. In September 1955, all three 
of our case aides applied, and were accepted 
as part-time graduate students at one of the 
local graduate schools of social work. This 
registration was encouraged, by allotting 
one-half day per week to each case aide for 
academic work. 
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We are a multi-service agency, with a 
diagnostic study home for children, three 
small group homes for adolescent youngsters, 
and a foster care department, including a 
boarding home program, service to unmar- 
ried mothers and adoptive placement plan- 
ning. The boarding home program includes 
temporary emergency shelter care for small 
children. 


The “Desk Work” of a Case Aide 

This is a large variety of services for a 
young person to meet who is interested in 
social work, but not sure of the focus of her 
interest. Although we still speak facetiously 
of our case aides as “errand girls,” and “the 
leg work department,” the job of errand girl, 
no matter how glorified, could not hold the 
sincere interest of or offer any challenge to 
young women with the background and the 
ability demonstrated by our case aides. We 
try to plan the program for each case aide 
according to her interest and growing experi- 
ence. With supervision and encouragement, 
added to their intelligent inquiry and enthu- 
siasm, we find that they have developed into 
real aides to the entire agency. 

Our case aides participate as members of 
our casework staff. Each has her desk in the 
department where she is working. One case 
aide is assigned to the group homes, two to 
the study home and foster care department. 
They attend staff meetings, diagnostic con- 
ferences and casework practice discussions in 
the agency. 

They have regularly scheduled supervisory 
conferences. Their assignments come through 
the supervisor, except for certain routinely 
scheduled responsibilities. Caseworkers are 
asked to make requests for case aide service 
to the supervisor by the end of the week 
preceding the time the service is needed, 
whenever such early planning is possible. In 
conference with her supervisor, the case aide 
may bring up questions and discussions about 
procedure, problems which may come up, 
and problems which did come up during 
previous assignments. There is never enough 
time for all of it, and sometimes supervision 
is tucked around the edges of other activities 
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during the week. The case aides are also firm 
in a belief that “eavesdropping” is a con- 
structive way of learning. By sharing an 
office with four caseworkers, they declare 
that they are acquiring a liberal education in 
telephone interviewing and some other case- 
work techniques. Many other contacts with 
agency procedure are equally valuable, they 
agree, but this form of learning by listening 
seems to be especially painless. 

We have a diagnostic study conference 
each Friday for consultation and planning 
for three children who have been in the study 
home for about six weeks. The first assigned 
responsibility of a case aide is the prepara- 
tion of the social history summary for the 
study conference. Each case aide summarizes 
and presents the social history on one of 
these children. As preparation for this task, 
she “‘sits in” on a conference where a social 
history is presented, and staff reports, in- 
cluding medical, school, counselor, psycho- 
logical, and psychiatric, and the plans for the 
child are discussed. She also is oriented about 
the confidentiality of the information, and an 
outline of the history to be selected. Most 
agencies may not have such a regularly 
scheduled need for case summaries, but case 
aides can competently secure and record 
needed information from records, and com- 
pile valuable summaries or abstracts for the 
various and numerous uses in most social 
agencies. And what a valuable learning expe- 
rience it can be to review recorded processes 
and select significant material from case 
histories. 


Direct Contacts with Clients 

That sort of activity is the quieter side of 
life. At house staff meetings held weekly, 
counselors, study home caseworker, matron 
and director discuss together their common 
problems. Some of the children are in school, 
but the kindergarten counselor is a part of 
the staff meeting. What becomes of the 
kindergarten group? A case aide takes over as 
temporary counselor. Kids in groups are not 
new to her. She had camp counseling and 
settlement house experience in college. The 
youngsters know her because they see her 
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every day around the Home. She may have 
been sledding with them the day before, 
when a counselor with a sprained ankle could 
not go out. And tomorrow she may take one 
of them for a clinic visit. 

There is always the clinic routine, particu- 
larly in any setting where children are in 
residence. In any foster care agency there is 
also the special medical care appointment. 
Our own pediatrician comes to the agency 
But there 
special tests such as EEGs, 


for at least an hour each day. are 
the 


EKGs, the audiometer test, the chest x-ray. 


also the 


Some agencies have nurses to escort children 
for such clinic visits, sometimes a volunteer 
may be used, often a child needs to be accom- 
panied by his own caseworker, foster mother, 
or both, if the clinic visit is an anxious or 
unhappy time for him. But many clinic visits 
are pretty routine, even to the child con- 
cerned. One week recently, had eleven 
outside clinic appointments scheduled for 
youngsters in the study home alone. These 
appointments, including transportation time, 
averaged about two and one-half hours each. 
That makes twenty-seven and one-half hours 
for clinic visits in one week. These trips are 
exclusive of those for haircuts, shopping for 
The one case- 
worker attached to the study home could not 
possibly carry all this alone! She does take 


the more upset youngsters, and the 


shoes or such other necessities. 


case 
aides, familiar persons to the children too, 
take the rest. We have a volunteer who aides 
the case aides sometimes. But when the case 


aide accompanies a child to clinic, the child 


goes with some one he knows, who is part of 


the staff of adults whom he is learning to 
trust. And the case aide has added knowledge 
regarding clinic resources, procedures and 
services that are part of her pre-professional 
experiences. 

Most agency clothing closets are probably 
pretty much alike. 


There are stacks of pastel flannel night gowns and 
receiving blankets, generously stitched by women’s 
societies. There are boxes of diapers and baby shirts. 
And there are many boxes of used clothing in various 
sizes and states of repair, which usually fill the closet to 
the overflowing. The boxes of diapers disappear with 
amazing rapidity, the baby shirts get covered up with 
more used clothing, and the stacks of flannel gowns come 
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tumbling down whenever a harassed caseworker tries 
to find a pair of sox. Nobody could ever find anything 
in the clothing closet. And after a half hour of searching, 
the unhappy conclusion would be that someone took the 
last pair of sox or dozen diapers yesterday. 


But times have changed at The New Eng. 
land Home for Little Wanderers. One of the 
earliest assignments, to the first case aide 
hired, was collecting layettes from the cloth- 
ing closet tor newborn babies to be placed 
from the hospital. After a few expeditions 
through the shambles, she tentatively sug. 
gested she might organize it. Now used cloth- 
ing is neatly packed according to approximate 
size and sex, and under the case aide’s watch. 
ful eye, diapers no longer become scarce com- 
modities. One of her latest buying expeditions 
took her to Boston’s wholesale district for 
special bargains in britches, both the absorb. 
ent and waterproof ones. Caseworkers no 
longer dash out for last-minute layette pur- 
chases, and foster mothers are not buying 
bibs while three dozen donated ones sit ona 
closet shelf. 

Transportation time is considered a buga- 
boo by many child placement workers. The 
home visit may be becoming rare in family 
agencies, but in child placement, the home 
visit is still a useful tool, as well as a neces- 
sity. There are many trips that must be made 
by the caseworker, but there are some too, 
that can be delegated. Bringing a newborn 
from hospital to agency for pre-placement 
physical examination, driving a baby 1 
from a foster home for a pre-adoptive psy- 
chological examination, meeting a child com- 
ing home from camp, when the caseworker 1s 
on vacation, are some of the dozens of trans- 


portation services case aides can do. 


Cases Assigned to Aides 


Our cases, besides suit- 
cases and donation boxes. These are not cases 
assigned to them just because we do not have 
enough trained caseworkers on the staff. 
They are cases selected for the case aide, be- 
cause we feel that she can give the particular 


case aides do carry 


service to the client just as effectively as 4 
trained worker could. In the process, she} 


frees the trained worker’s time for use where 
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professional skills are needed. She also has 
the experience of following through in a rela- 
tionship with some continuity. What is more 
important as an introduction to casework? 

Cases chosen for case aides generally fall 
into two groups—supervision of babies in 
foster homes, and placement of pre-school 
children referred for temporary shelter care. 
Ifa mother is still undecided about plans for 
herself and her baby after the baby is born, 
the caseworker continues regular casework 
contacts with the mother, following place- 
ment of the baby. Many times these mothers 
do not wish to visit the babies. In several 
such situations, we have assigned a case aide 
to place and supervise the baby in the foster 
home. This supervision includes primarily 
following the baby’s development, and inter- 
pretations of agency policies to the foster 
mother. The aide’s first graduate course was 
one in growth and behavior, and observation 
of an infant’s development was an early as- 
signment in the course. With Spock and 
Gesell as handy reference guides, in addition 
toa growing knowledge of agency policy and 
function, supervision of a baby in placement 
has given an opportunity to the case aide to 
have concrete experience in foster home 
visiting. 

We also have a temporary shelter care 
service for young children. Shelter placement 
isoften emergent, and there can be no careful 
preparation for the separation that must be 
made from parents and home. Mother sud- 
denly must go to the hospital, there are no 
relatives or neighbors who can step in as 
substitute parents. Father is not in the home, 
or works such odd hours that housekeeping 
care is impossible. The school-aged child can 
become part of the group in the study home 
for a short-term placement. But pre-school 
children find the pace of the group too 
strenuous. If a young child must have care 
away from mother, we feel a family home is 
better than even a well-organized nursery. 
We have a group of foster mothers who are 
willing and very capable in caring for pre- 
school children, on brief notice, for short 
periods of time. Experienced intake workers 
are responsible for arranging with the parent 
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or the referring agency for the shelter re- 
quested. The intake worker discusses the 
plan with the parent, secures developmental 
history and a description of the child’s 
present development and behavior. 

In most of these situations, there is another 
agency working with the family, a hospital 
social worker active in the situation, or the 
family is an adequate unit except for the 
specific emergency which has precipitated 
the request for placement. The time-consum- 
ing part of the process is the arranging. These 
placements average about ten days each. The 
placement plan must include selection of a 
foster home, transporting the child to the 
home, introducing the child to the foster 
family, arranging with the referring agency 
or the parents for return of the child to his 
own home, calling for the child, bringing him 
to the agency pediatrician for a dismissal 
physical examination, and returning the child 
to his own home. Telescoped into a few days 
is a whole placement process. Preparation for 
placement is an on-the-spot affair, with 
worker comforting the frightened and lonely 
toddler, and explaining as simply but clearly 
as possible what is going to happen next— 
the physical examination, the ride in the car, 
the visit to another house, and the assurance 
that Mommy will come back. There is 
clothing to be checked. There are the many 
important details to be relayed to the foster 
mother about the child. 

Does he still take a bottle to bed, does he have a 
favorite cuddle toy, what are his food fads, when does 
he nap, and what is his accustomed bedtime? Does he 
say “toidy,” “potty,” or does he use sign language to 
express his needs? Or is he only two, left alone by an 
alcoholic mother, and terribly frightened, with no pre- 


determined schedule that can be followed to help him 
feel more secure in a strange place? 


These are clients who do not respond to the 
most skillfulinterviewing technique. Warmth, 
assurance, and strong arms for refuge are the 
important tools of the moment. And we are 
finding that a case aide may supply these 
necessities more satisfactorily than a hurried 
caseworker, who may justifiably resent the 
time that such an emergency would take 
from a previously scheduled series of inter- 
views. 
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In addition to supervision of babies in 
placement, and shelter care, one case aide, 
after a year of experience in the agency, has 
recently done some foster home studies. The 
initial interview with the applicants has been 
done by the home-finding worker. If the 
application seems a good one, and the family 
a sound one, the case aide, with close super- 
vision from the home-finding worker, has 
proceeded with the home visits, meeting the 
family, and contacting references. The study 
is then reviewed by the foster care super- 
visor and the director, before the home is 
approved for use. The homes studied by the 
case aide have been foster homes for normal 
infants or toddlers, not homes considered as 
possibilities for children with special problems. 


Evaluating Case Aide Program 

Looking back, we can see things which we 
might have done differently. An intensive 
week of orientation might be considered with 
a new case aide. But we feel too that the 
“sink or swim” approach that we have used 
so far has been generally successful. We may 
have been fortunate in having strong case 
aides, but all have kept up with the current, 
and it is pretty swift sometimes. 

We know now that a case aide can trans- 
port a baby, and can supervise a baby suc- 
cessfully in a foster home. But to have a case 
aide place a baby, when a caseworker will 
supervise the child following placement, 
though seemingly a time-saver, is not suc- 
cessful. The foster mother becomes con‘used 
about her worker and in the division of re- 
sponsibility, some important details may be 
missed. 

We know that great care must be taken in 
selecting cases in which the case aide takes 
responsibility for planning. An apparently 
simple shelter referral may develop into a 
complex placement situation, in which inten- 
sive casework is needed. We have found that 
in such situations, if a worker from another 
agency is already working with the parents, 
the case aide can well handle the inter-agency 
contacts. In a few instances we have needed 
to transfer a case from an aide to a case- 
worker, when intensive casework was indi- 
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cated. By early evaluation during the intake 
process, we hope to avoid such transfers jn 
the future by making initially selective case 
assignments. 

The plan that case aide assignments be 
made through the foster care supervisor js 
more effective than the original arrangement, 
when caseworkers made individual requests 
to the case aide for services. Supervisory 
conference time is still a problem. The case 
aides need, want and use supervision, but the 
one hour scheduled weekly for supervisory 
conference is not enough, and even that js 
sometimes postponed because of emergent 
requests for case aide services. The im. 
promptu conferences are useful, but they are 
scattered and often less effective than the 
scheduled time. We are considering a weekly 
group conference with case aides and super. 
visor, and we know that more time for super. 
vision will be an important addition to the 
prograin. 

At the moment, I am wondering too, if we 
have over-planned our program for case 
aides. So many regular responsibilities have 
been found for them, that they have few 
free hours during the week to pick up the 
emergency requests from caseworkers, which 
we saw originally as one of their major 
activities. The aid they give to the case- 
worker has become less direct. Are we losing 
sight of one of our primary purposes in using 
case aides when regular responsibilities are 
assigned? 


Summary 


From our experience, we conclude that the 
case aides are valuable members of the 
agency team. The flexibility of their program 
and the continuity of their enployment give 
them a unique position as helpers in a child 
care agency where flexibility and continuity 
rank high in importance, along with sensi- 
tivity and understanding. 

But the position as case aide is not con- 
sidered an ultimate goal, rather it is a 
stepping-stone to a goal. When a case aide is 
hired, she understands that her position 1s 
not a permanent one. She is employed for a 
one-year period. She may continue her em- 
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ployment for a second or even a third year, 
{such a plan seems mutually beneficial to 
her and for the agency. But the position is 
not planned as a long-term employment op- 
portunity. It is a valuable introduction to a 
feld of social work. It is an opportunity to 
observe and learn through experience. The 
agency benefits from the services of the case 
aide, but has its responsibility too, to encour- 
age the use of the program as a learning 
process. 

We may see the ideal goal as the case 
aide’s decision to go on to complete her 
professional training in social work, with a 
more certain direction of her interest in case- 
work, group work, or research. If a case aide 
decides through her experience that social 
work is not her field, this too is a valuable 
achievement, accomplished in time to pre- 
vent an unhappy or unproductive experience 
in professional education. And if the goal 
turns out to be marriage and family service 
on an individualized basis, the experience 
should not be a total loss. What valuable 
community interpretations of social agency 
services can be given by an individual well- 
oriented to agency functions. And we con- 
sider too, that the experience may well fit her 
to be a good board or committee member in 
the future. 

Summing up, caseworkers may be ex- 
pected to do everything at one time or an- 
other. Case aides can expect to be asked to do 


almost everything at any time. 
® 
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University of Pittsburgh 
School of Social Work 





PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work and 
to the Doctor of Social Work Degrees 


Anew Work-Study Program (Plan A) 

is announced to parallel the regular 

2-year program, (Plan B) for the 
Master of Social Work 

The Doctorate program emphasizes 

teaching,research and administration 








UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in social 
casework or social group work prepares for profes- 
sional social work practice in all fields. It leads to the 
degree of Master of Social Work. 

The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified persons 
who hold a Master's degree in social work an ad- 
vanced, third year of graduate professional educa- 
tion in social casework, group work, welfare organiza- 
tion, supervision, administration, teaching, or research. 
This curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 
The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Social Work includes, and continues 
beyond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one of its 


specializations. 


Fellowships are available to students in all curricula. 


Address all inquiries to: 


(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 
Director of Admissions and Placement 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN IN TODAY’S WORLD* 


Benjamin Spock, M.D. 
Professor, Child Development 
Western Psychiatric Institute 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The author discusses in an inimitably graphic 
fashion the emotional needs of children. He suggest 
how these needs—of children in general as well as 
those being adopted—might best be treated not only 


with technical understanding, but especially with 
“humanness.” 


I wovtp like to begin by talking a little 
about children and what they need from us, 
starting with infancy and talking a little 
about what children seem like at different 
stages from an emotional point of view. In- 
fancy seems by far the easiest to talk about. 
A baby spends at least three-quarters, maybe 
seven-eighths, of his time sleeping. It is prob- 
ably good for his mother that he is willing to 
sleep that much while she is getting used to 
him. He wakes usually because he is hungry, 
and he is not just casually hungry, as you 
know; it is real hunger pain that wakes him, 
and he usually wakes up erying or within a 
few minutes he is crying. And when he is fed, 
it is not a casual matter either. To a baby, 
it is a life-and-death matter. At least the 
first six or nine months of infancy, he sucks 
so loud that you can hear him in the next 
room. He is likely to burst into a sweat by 
the time he is a quarter of the way through, 
and, as you know, by the time he 1s finished 
he is in a kind of stupor, with his mouth half 
open and the last few drops of milk dripping 
down his cheek. 

It is a wonderful thing that we can now 
enjoy with him his feeding. I am sure that 
there are some readers who remember the 
days when pediatricians, in their efforts to 
eliminate the terrific death toll of babies 
which used to occur from diarrheal diseases, 
felt that you had to be not only very careful 
with a child, but exactly accurate about the 
hours, and the exact amount, of feeding. We 
have since spent a lot of time feeling regretful 
that we had to take exactness that strictly. 
We felt particularly badly for the baby. I 
think that there is every evidence that babies 
got through that first month or two, when 


* Presented at CWLA National Conference on Adop- 
tion, January 1955, Chicago, IIl. 
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they were trying to adjust to the pediatr. 
cian’s schedule, and could be reasonably well 
and turn out happy. But the person who 
really suffered was the mother of the occa. 
sional baby who did not adjust to the four. 
hour schedule, and she had to sit chewing her 
nails, pacing the floor, or looking at the clock. 
This was really tough on mothers, and it is 
most blessed that we have gotten convinced 
enough about the sateness of feeding so that 
pediatricians can actually tell mothers, “Feed 
the baby to suit yourself.” 


Infants Need Love 

Now this is the more literal part of in. 
fancy, but, as you who work in the adoption 
field are well aware, we know that we need to 
highlight particularly the need of the baby 
for affection during the first year, especially 
that crucial second half of the first year, 
though it may well be that in a more subtle 
way the first half is just as important. We 
know clearly from evidence by those who 
help us to face this, such as Dr. Renee Spitz, 
Katherine Wolff and others, that the baby 
who is neglected the first year withers in 
body, withers in spirit, and withers in men- 
tality. It is not just a general kind of atten- 
tion or affection that babies need during the 
first year, but a very special kind, and I feel 
we should not be 
It is that feeling of slight gushiness in ap- 
proaching a baby which is present not only 
in fond mothers and fathers, grandmothers 


ashamed to call it doting. 


and grandfathers, but in people who come 
casually upon the baby. It also occurs in the 
even rather stuffy, unhuman kind of people, 
who stop a mother with a baby carriage on 


the street, lean over and, after asking thef 
first question or two—‘‘How old is the baby?} 


Is it a boy or a girl?’—have an irresistible 
impulse to lean over and sort of waggle their 
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heads from side to side and say something 
The fact that 
this impulse comes so strongly in even the 


like ‘“wuzza-wuzza-wuzza.” 


most unlikely people gives me the feeling it 
is almost instinctual for people to sense that 
a baby cannot find companionship, cannot 
shout from the crib, “Somebody pay atten- 
tion to me.” People sense that the baby has 
to lie there waiting for people to feel doting, 
and doting means making it absolutely clear 
to the baby, not only with a word, but with 
exaggerated smiles, the waggling of the head, 
that they really are bringing their affection 
to him. 


When Child Learns to Walk 

The next period—one to three—in some 
respects sharply differs. Suddenly the child 
learns to walk, and with this everything 
changes. It is not just that he has motility; it 
is that he develops this fantastic energy that 
goes with his capacity for motility. It is the 
point clearly when the baby rather suddenly 
begins to realize: ‘Say, I’m a separate per- 
son.” He was not at all clear about this be- 
fore. Suddenly he realizes: 


“This is my body; this is my life; 1 have wishes; I 
have a will of my own; | have a dignity of my own.” 


And he seems to realize that he must estab- 
lish it in his mother’s mind and in his mind 
very clearly before he can go on to the next 
stage of development. You know the areas in 
which he tries to establish this. The first is in 
eating. At six months and nine months he 
was willing to take everything 
fed him. Suddenly, somewhere 


his mother 
around the 
months, he 
realizes: “Why do I just take what she offers 
tome?” This is a matter of his choice. And it 


age of ten or twelve or fourteen 


is not only disconcerting, it is really irritating 
to the mother, because she knows that it is 
not because he is firmly opposed to this 
thing—last week he ate reasonably well of it. 
And all of a sudden his attitude is: “I'll have 
nothing to do with it.” 

Another area where trouble arises is in the 
matter of toilet training. This may be a child 
whose toilet training was started at six or 
seven months and went perfectly easily. A 


Cia 
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child, as long as things happen, and in a 
fairly regular way, seems to have no objec- 
tion to letting them happen on the kind of 
apparatus that the mother chooses. Butat one, 
one and a quarter, surely by one and a half, 
he suddenly realizes: 

“These are my insides; these are my bowel move- 

ments, and what was I doing letting this woman tell me 
exactly when and exactly where?” 
The poor guy has not yet had enough experi- 
ence to figure just when or where he would 
like to do it. The only thing that he is sure of 
is that he does not want to have it imposed 
on him. So you know what happens. 

The mother says: “He stays sometimes five minutes, 

or forty-five minutes, and nothing happens.” And you 
ask: “When does it happen?” And she says: “Well, it’s 
a funny thing. It happens just exactly as soon as he gets 
up.” She adds: “I think he’s forgotten what it’s all 
about.” 
It seems to me absolutely clear that he has 
forgotten nothing, that he has rather reached 
a stage where he must assert himself in this 
respect also, and the only way he can do so is 
to say “At least not at the time that she 
chooses,” even though it may take some 
effort to hold it in until she is willing to let 
him off the apparatus. 

It comes up in regard to practically all the 
minor issues of the day, with some major 
ones thrown in here and there. 

The mother says: “Let’s go out to the park.’”” And 
going out to the park is his favorite occupation of the 
day. But he says, “No.’’ He does not mean, “No, I 
don’t want to go out to the park.’’ He means: “Now, 
wait a minute. I have to help decide this thing.” In 
olden days, mothers knew exactly what to do when a 
child got out of hand; they got mad, or they got a little 
more bossy, or they smacked the child on the behind. 
Nowadays it is infinitely more complicated, because the 
mother has the feeling: “The pediatrician may be look- 
ing over my shoulder, or some psychologist or some 
future psychiatrist is looking over my shoulder.” The 
mother has to keep asking herself: ‘““What should I do? 
Am I entitled to get firm?” 

I think this is one of the ways we have let 
modern parents down, in making the whole 
business seem too technical and making par- 
ents feel so ignorant that they are constantly 
dashing back and forth in their minds, trying 
to think of what they are permitted to do 
under these somewhat trying circumstances. 
As a matter of fact, what the baby most 
needs at this age is reasonable understanding 
and tactfulness, but this does not come easily 


—y 
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toa mother with her first child, who has been 
completely led astray after the first year into 
thinking that he will always be as agreeable 
as he was during the first year. By the time 
she has had two or three, she knows the worst 
of every aspect of development, and has 
somehow or other found techniques for man- 
aging it. 


Children Less Tense During Ages 3-6 


The next period from three to six is a rela- 
tively easy one for parents. The child has 
acquired, by the age of about three, a general 
positive feeling toward the parents. 

The age period of from three to six is when 
children are really fundamentally devoted 
admirers of their parents and any other 
adults, when the child is willing to act half- 
way human when around children. At this 
age period, they are quite willing to be 
friendly even to the pediatrician who has 
tried to be reasonable with them. It is a 
glowing kind of admiration that they have. 
They come up to you smiling, as if to say: 

“You must be one of those wonderful adults. Let me 


in a little on the details of what interesting things you 
have to offer.” 


They come and lean against the person 
whose looks they like. I know that they are 
not angels, but my feeling would be that if a 
parent cannot enjoy this age period it is 
really too bad, because there is no other age 
period when they look at you with the same 
expression on their faces. So it would seem to 
me that what they are asking of their par- 
ents is a model of something to enjoyably 
copy, something to make an ideal pattern of. 

There is a subdivision of this, for at this 
age the boy gets a much clearer idea than he 
had at two, that he is of the male sex, that 
it is his destiny to become a man, and some- 
how this makes manly things more and more 
exciting and challenging to do. So he grad- 
ually gives up his nondifferentiated kind of 
play and progressively turns to things that 
are boyish in his particular neighborhood or 
country. And girls at the same period get the 
idea, for the first time: “I’m going to be a 
woman.” And this is what makes them find 
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mothers such exciting people, and copy them, | 
Mother does not have to be a perfect ex. 
ample, and there does not have to be perfect 
harmony between girl and mother. There 
only has to be a reasonably good relationship 
for this powerful process or pattern to set in, 

Other things we have learned from psychi. 
atry and nursery school observations of chil. 
dren show clearly that their fundamental 
attitudes toward their own sex and their 
future place in the world, are laid down at 
this period, although not in an unchangeable 
way. And, as you know, the parent of the 
opposite sex does not get left out at this 
exciting time. This is the age when the boy 
realizes who is the most important woman in 
the world, the most beautiful woman, the 
most adorable woman, and there is absolutely 
no question in his mind that his mother is it. 
If you are foolish enough to try to argue with 
a child at this age, if he tells you he is going 
to marry his mother when he grows up, and 
say: 

“Look, it isn’t that way. When you get a little older, 
you'll find another girl your same age, who you'll think 
is wonderful,” 
there is complete incredulity on the face of 
the child when he hears this kind of talk. He 
replies: “I’m going to marry my mother 
when I grow up.” Because all the other girls 
which have been sketched in for him seem 
vague and colorless and unimportant, com- 
pared to her. It is not that he is going to 
marry someone who is an exact replica, but 
certainly the kind of relationship they have 
between them will have a most powerful in- 


fluence on the kind of relationship he will | 


look for when the time comes. 


6-12 Period Complicated 
In the six-to-twelve period, it is as if 
nature says: 


“T’m sorry. It was a mistake to get that much at 
tached to your parents. You'll have to turn around now, 
and try to undo some of it.”’ 


And the child seems to be driven, first of all, 

by the feeling that it is in the outside world 

that the challenging pattern exists now. 
“What do the other guys wear?” “What do the other 


guys say?” “How do the other guys get along with each 
other?” “What are their manly ideals?” 
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It becomes a serious business to him to find 
his place in the outside group. It would be 
nice if he could turn his interest to the out- 
side world and, just in a pleasant, positive 
way, go on to this. But he cannot unhitch 
himself that easily from his parents. Whether 
or not they have gotten hold of him too 
much, he seems to feel that he is too much 
gotten hold of, and he feels the necessity for 
actively pushing his parents away. And this 
is what makes this at least a gritty period. 

There is no question about it but that he 
is, at least in a vague, unconscious kind of 
way, deliberately trying to be irritating. You 
know the kind of things I mean, the kicking 
at the table leg during meals, the fact that 
when he comes in from outdoors he plops his 
coat in the middle of the living room, or at 
least in the middle of his bedroom floor. He 
wants to be dirty. It was not that at an 
earlier age period he wanted to be clean, but 
he was willing to be clean at the three-to-six 
period. But now it is a matter of principle to 
be dirty, because to be clean is too clearly 
what his parents want. This is not an age 
period, however, when a child is ready for 
independence, for all you have to do is 
scratch the surface a little to see that he is 
still very much his parents’ child about all 
important things, such as moral values, 
standards, religion. The feud against those 
things comes later, the conscious, idealistic 
rebellion that comes in adolescence. 

In this period, however, it is a symbolic 
rebellion. The child wisely takes things which 
he knows are not of great importance to the 
family, nor important as ideals to fight 
against. Turning to the outside world, he is 
ready to be impressed not only by what his 
friends of the same age think, but by what 
adults on the outside think. He senses that 
he is not old enough, all by himself, to knock 
down all his parents’ ideas, or to argue them 
out of their position. He needs allies, and will 
take almost any allies he can find in the way 
of respectable adults and try to use them 
against his parents. I remember when my 
youngest son was in the first grade he used 
to say at least twenty times a day: “‘Miss 


” 


Hickey says... .” Miss Hickey was, of 


— 
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course, his teacher, and we could see he was 
warning us: 
“T’ve found that there are other people in this outside 


world who are knowledgeable adults, too, and whose 
ideas don’t always agree with yours.” 


At times, the child has to distort what people 
in the outside world say, too, in order to 
refute the parents’ position. 


Influence of Outside World 


What I am leading up to is that adults in 
the outside world, at church, Sunday school, 
and particularly teachers in school, really 
have an important role to play in the child’s 
life, because we know now that their job is 
not simply to get hold of some subject matter 
and try to pour it any way they can get it 
into them. We know that the child is looking 
for at least surface ideals from these outside 
people. We know that it is important that 
the teacher be a well-selected person with 
good personality, who likes children and feels 
comfortable and secure with them. It is im- 
portant that classes are not too big, and that 
teachers have been trained in a way to use 
the curriculum for character building, and 
realize that this is in their grasp, to a degree. 
It is terribly important for a teacher to know 
that it is not morality she teaches, or that 
mottoes will not change the child’s character 
or attitude about important things, but it is 
the atmosphere she creates in the classroom, 
and what she allows or encourages the chil- 
dren to practice in the relationship with her 
and with each other. This is what the child 1s 
already looking for and is quite ready to 
mold himself after. We know that the teacher 
who is a friendly person is able to increase 
during the school year the amount of friendli- 
ness in a class, and that a teacher who Is an 
unfriendly person manages to create un- 
friendliness, taken out at recess, on the way 
home, and with the parents after the child 
gets home. 

It is not exactly the point here to talk 
about schools. But since you are a group of 
people concerned with children, I think it 1s 
important for you to realize your responsi- 
bility to make yourselves heard during these 








} 


days. Schools in many parts of the country 
are a disgrace, and they are inadequate al- 
most everywhere. There is every certainty 
that they are going to get increasingly inade- 
quate, and we are not doing nearly enough 
about it. We know that in this country much 
more is spent on cosmetics than on public 
education, liquor than on public education, 
and on tobacco than on education. 


Being a Good Parent 

Now the main point I am trying to make 
about the various stages of childhood is that 
although there are different aspects of what 
children need from parents at different age 
periods, let us say predominantly doting dur- 
ing the first period; predominantly tactful- 
ness during the second period; taking it easy, 
relatively speaking, in the three-to-six pe- 
riod; needing a new definite understanding 
and tactfulness and willingness for the child 
to detach his allegiance, to some degree, as 
he gets into the next age period—that these 
are not different kinds of parents who can 
use different things at different age levels. 
Parents need to sense the need to dotingness 
and to enjoy doting during the first year, to 
be able to quietly enjoy the little expressions 
of independence and autonomy that the baby 
insists on during the second and third years. 
These are all ways of being good parents, and 
this is not entirely different from the kind of 
love and affection that we have for different 
adults. We do not have to be told by books 
and lectures how to manage and how to get 
along with different adults whom we know. 
Intuitively, if we like people, we keep shift- 
ing the aspect we present, and when we are 
with stuffy, conventional people, we tone 
ourselves down right away and present this 
to them. When we get with some other 
friends, we relax a little and bring out our 
lustier side. This is not anything that has to 
be learned. It is not technical. It is the way 
human beings behave if they like people. 

Now I come to a crucial stage—what this 
may have to do with adoption. It seems to 
me, as we have learned in parental child care, 
that it is not by reading books or being 
taught that people become good parents. It 
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is not necessary for someone to tell them how 
to give medicine and how to make a formula, 
except for the first time. 

Generally speaking, ninety-nine per cent of what 
parents do for their children does not come from what js 
learned; rather, it comes spontaneously from within, 
You know where it comes from, basically from the way 
they were brought up as children, and they were 
brought up this way by kindly parents and loved their 
parents. All this gets built into childhood, so that by the 
time they become parents themselves they have all the 
feelings there automatically to take good care of their 
children, 


One of the things which we who have been 
working professionally in the whole business 
of child care—pediatricians, educators, psy- 
chologists—have inadvertently done is to 
upset this nice system to some degree, espe- 
cially among the less certain parents. We 
have, to some degree, at least, robbed some 
of them of their spontaneity, and anybody 
who has tried bringing up children by rules 
that come from somebody else knows that it 
is an absolutely impossible system. I hope 
that in the next ten to fifteen years in 
parent-education work we keep this abso- 
lutely in focus—that all we will help parents 
do is to do more easily what they would do 
anyway, rather than try to persuade them to 
do something different, no matter how con- 
vinced we are that the different thing 1s 
technically better. 


A Human Approach to Adoption 

One way of looking at what is happening 
in a conference like this, is that we are learn- 
ing that the important things are the basic 
human elements in us, and the basic human 
elements in the clients we are dealing with 
and in the children we are trying to place. We 
have learned that the technical aspects are 
somewhat dangerous, that we are inclined to 
latch onto things too avidly at first, and then 
find that we latched onto them with insuffi- 
cient knowledge. Then with some embarrass- 
ment we have to abandon these and change 
our procedures. 

I am thinking of the much earlier days in 
adoption, when much stress was laid on the 
hygienic aspects of the home. Was it socially 
hygienic, and did the prospective father ever 
take a drink? Did the parents go to church 
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regularly? In those days it was thought that 
these external and more technical aspects of 
home life were the important things. It did 
not take us long to find that, no, this is not 
what makes for happy childhood. It is won- 
derful if these aspects are there, and these 
qualities are often a sign of good parents, but 
there is no necessary correlation between 
them. 

More recently have been worryin 

<3 d 

about heredity and about testing. I thought 
that the most exciting thing I heard Dr. 
Boyd McCandless say was: 
In most cases children born to mothers, whose IQ’s are 
between forty and eighty, if placed in an average adop- 
tive home, would have a mean intelligence, as tested 
later, of over one hundred. This is not to say, of course, 
that it is better to be born of a mother with an IQ 
between forty and eighty, because children born of 
mothers whose 1Q’s are higher come out even higher. 
There is a little something in heritance of IQ, but it is so 
small that we need not worry that we are slipping an 
idiot to a good adoptive couple by offering them a child 
who otherwise seems healthy, just because the parent’s 
IQ was low or unknown. 
All the other aspects about inheritance affect 
relatively few cases. A few need to be taken 
into account when we know of questionable 
inheritance in a family, but these make rela- 
tively few cases as against the frequent child 
whose natural mother has a low IQ or a 
somewhat dubious IQ. 
> known that 


For a number of years we have 


we have been, to a large degree, barking up 
the wrong tree and worrying about what tests 
I think we are 
all pretty comfortable now that those tests 
have value. The developmental tests have 
value particularly in telling what has hap- 
pened up to the point of the test, for instance, 
of a severe birth injury. 


would show during infancy. 


Also, a sensitive 
reader of a good test can even tell whether 
the child has been grossly neglected from an 
emotional point of view. I think we are all 
pretty clear now that a test, aside from show- 
ing gross disturbances in the past, has no 
bearing whatsoever on what the child’s IQ 
will be later. In other words, roughly speak- 
ing, in an overwhelming majority of cases 
there is no connection between develop- 
mental test results in infancy and the IQ. 
What have we found? We have found this 
distressing fact, and in stewing about such 
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things as proof of the child’s normal develop- 
ment we have ourselves played at least some 
part inadvertently, with all our conscien- 
tiousness, in keeping children from getting 
into the adoptive homes in which they have 
the very best chances of developing intelli- 
gence to the full. What we are really saying 
is that some of these technical aspects are 
utterly unimportant when compared to the 
straight, human qualities that we are talking 
about in babies and in adoptive parents. But 
I am not saying that we have found that such 
things as technical knowledge, technical 
services, and professional attitudes on the 
part of the workers are unimportant. 


Integrating New Advances 


I am sure we all agree that enormous ad- 
vantages have come from technical ad- 
vances. Certainly this is true in medicine, 
even at a time when we are trying to get 
more “humanness” into medicine. And I am 
sure that we will continue specifically in the 
adoption field to need the help of experts and 
know how to use them—the anthropologists, 
lawyers, obstetricians, psychiatrists, geneti- 
cists—but I think we are learning to know 
what their place is, and that it does not take 
the place of the primary focus on the impor- 
tant human aspects of adoption. 

When we have been so fooled in the past, 
how are we to know in the future whether 
ve are getting ourselves into trouble by over- 
enthusiasm in technical advances? It would 
seem to me that one rule might be that every 
time we acquire a new technique we scramble 
over our list of present techniques to see if 
there is one that, in view of the advance of 
knowledge, we can throw away. The point I 
am making is that these accretions keep be- 
ing added to procedure, and no one is in a 
position to cry out to question. I think the 
trouble we have everywhere is trying to get 
children to child guidance clinics, and one of 
the troubles is that in a good child guidance 
clinic, every child who goes there gets the 
full battery of tests and has hours and hours 
of the social worker’s, psychologist’s and 
psychiatrist’s attention; so that this place 
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will be proud of its diagnostic work-up. Its 
wish is to be this thorough, but it completely 
ignores the problem of the hundreds of peo- 
ple who cannot get into the clinic. 

I think what I am trying to say is that 
every time you get entrenched behind a new 
technique, or every time you get entrenched 
behind a new professional attitude, it may be 
necessary to ask: “Are you evading some- 
thing that may be more properly your own 
responsibility?” You are always wanting 
someone else to give you a more special 
answer, or is it a matter of timidity, which is 
a subdivision of evasion? Or is it a kind of 
stand-offishness? I am really thinking of this 
stand-offishness most of all, for every time we 
creep behind a technique or professional 
attitude there is the danger that we are try- 
ing to get people away from us a little 
farther, so that we can manage them in a 
more at-arm’s-length kind of way. Some- 
times this manner is used to cover some of 
our own feelings which we are unable to face. 

It seems to me that in much of our profes- 
sional work we try to tell people one thing, 
while our manner is telling them something 
entirely different. One of the things I have 
wondered about is: What does the investiga- 
tion period mean to people who have applied 
for a child for adoption? It would seem to me 
that it cannot help meaning to them that 
they are being scrutinized, that they are to 
some degree being criticized, and that the 
words in which you tell them that this is 
routine are not important. The important 
thing is whether you can really feel that this 
is not a critical business, can you feel friendly 
with them? I think we learn as professional 
people, after a while, that it is possible, after 
you get over some of the limitations of your 
own feelings, to feel friendly with adoptive 
applicants, and it should be possible in the 
investigation period to like people, even 
though you have to say “absolutely no” to 
them as adoptive parents. 

There is just one other thing that I wish to 
include before ending. Is there any way we 
can keep track of ourselves as to whether we 
are slipping into too professional or too tech- 
nical an aspect in our work? I think one little 
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rule that may have some application is: How 
much jargon are we falling into? This is often 
a good indication. I have to teach medical 
students this, especially when, after they 
have gotten a certain amount of training 
during the first year, they come in and de. 
scribe a child to me this way: ‘‘This is a well. 
developed, well-nourished male, in appar. 
ently good health, apparently of stated age.” 
This is a way of saying that here is a husky, 
healthy ten-year-old boy. Of course, as soon 
as I hear this, I begin tearing into the med- 
ical student, and say: 

“Maybe it is necessary in some exercises, sir, to talk 
this way. But while vou are at this health center, do not 
be afraid to say: ‘He is a nice, healthy ten-year-old 
boy.’” 

If, after a week’s work with him, he is stil] 
talking about well-nourished, well-developed 
males, I realize that he is a lost soul. He has 
prematurely ossified, and I do not know what 


I can do for him. 
to) 


Mr. Reid Answers Miss Buck 

The June issue of /Voman’s Home Com- 
panion, on the newstands May 17, will con- 
tain a “battle page” on adoption with mate- 
rial by Joseph H. Reid, Executive Director 
of the League, and Miss Pearl Buck. The 
article is entitled “The Battle Over Children 
for Adoption,’ and contains a series of 
answers by Mr. Reid to questions posed by 
the magazine. The “battle page” idea was 
agreed to by the magazine after it had an- 
nounced it would carry a second article by 
Miss Buck on the subject. After representa- 
tions by the League, the magazine agreed to 
make equal space available to Mr. Reid in 
the form of answers to questions they pre- 
pared. This portion is headed “Why You 
Can’t Adopt The Child You Want.” Miss 
Buck’s article is entitled ““We Can Free The 
Children.” 

® 

National Conference of Social Work 


May 20-25 
St. Louis Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 


Chairman: Mr. Anthony DeMarinis, Executive 
Director 
Family and Children’s Service 
St. Louis, Mo. 


League’s Headquarters—Hotel Statler 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SUPERVISION vs. CONSULTATION 


Edith S. Baxter 


Training Consultant, Bureau of Child 
Welfare 

New York State Department of Social 
Welfare 

Albany* 


The subject of this article is one aspect of social work 
administration —the choice of the method by which a 
standard-setting agency works toward improving di- 
rect services to clients, by helping its operating mem- 
bers to desire and to achieve goals for improving the 


quality of service. The method discussed is adminis- 


trative supervision as contrasted with consultation. 
The way in which the supervisor operates and the 
reaction of the local agency will be discussed in two 
subsequent articles. 


IuproveMENT of standards of service is a 
generally accepted responsibility of public 
welfare administration. However, because 
the standard-setting agency has basic legal 
responsibility for maintaining adherence to 
minimum requirements, the staff who work 
toward improvement of service are some- 
times regarded as extra to the agencies’ nor- 
mal functions. Consultant or similar title is 
often given such staff members. This raises 
two vital questions: one, what is the con- 
sultant’s function, and the other, what help 
is needed in the special situation. In a good 
many agencies, the title of consultant is ap- 
plied to staff who are experts in a specialty or 
have in-service training responsibility or 
both. Because such staff are employed to 
assist in improving services of the operating 
units beyond what is accepted as the required 
minimum, their function has often been 
thought of as not indispensable. This view 
tends to prevent their being invested with 
administrative authority even when such 
authority might appropriately be theirs, and 





*The New York State public welfare program is 
state-supervised, locally administered. There are 66 
public welfare districts, each with responsibility for 
administering a complete welfare program including 
service and care for children. The State Department of 
Social Welfare maintains policy-making and general 
administrative offices in Albany, the state capitol. Ad- 
ministrative supervision of the local agencies is dele- 
gated to five Area Offices and an Office of New York 
City Affairs. Policies mentioned in the article apply to 
New York City equally with the other districts, but the 
program described has been developed only in the 
upstate and suburban Areas. 
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leads to attempts to use consultants in ad- 
ministrative capacities not compatible with 
their real function. 

The experience we will present is the evolu- 
tion of a loosely-defined consultant position 
to one of administrative supervisor. That 
supervision was introduced for the adoption 
service, is only incidental. It could equally 
well be for any type of children’s service. 


Problem Recognized on State Level 


Our ultimate goal was that adequate adop- 
tion service may be given by all local public 
welfare agencies in New York State, to 
“complement and supplement adoption serv- 
ices of the private agencies,’”! so that every 
child who needs a home by adoption will 
have opportunity to be placed. 

Adoption began to emerge as an area of 
service needing the special concern of the 
Department about fifteen years ago. The 
need for use of more precise professional 
skills, for better and more help to the own 
parent prior to and at the point of separation, 
our concern about unauthorized placements 
and laws affecting adoption, continue to be 
important today. The significant change 
came a few years later as the field began to 
realize the number of children with no perma- 
nent ties who never “achieved adoption,” 
and the number of couples whose capacity 
for parenthood was not being used. 





1 Social Welfare in New York State in 1954 88th An- 
nual Report, State Department of Social Welfare, 
Legislative Document (1955) No. 59, August 1, 1955, 
Albany, N. Y.—p. 1. 
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The Department kept pace with the trends 
in the field in its work with the local public 
welfare departments for whose standards of 
child care it has legal responsibility. Its 
emphasis, at that time, was to make the 
local agencies aware of some of the implica- 
tions of adoption and the existence of ac- 
cepted minimum standards. The manual for 
local child welfare workers advised that for 
these reasons, as well as to provide placement 
away from the local district, children be re- 
ferred to specialized voluntary agencies for 
adoptive placement. It seemed that many 
more years of effort to improve personnel 
qualifications and of in-service training in 
basic casework principles should precede giv- 
ing the agencies help in placement for adop- 
tion. Voluntary agencies, meanwhile, gave as 
much service as possible, and in their con- 
tacts with local departments contributed to 
training the staffs. Nevertheless, only the 
agencies themselves could identify those chil- 
dren in their case loads who should have 
adoptive placement. Only the agencies could 
work with the own parents with respect to 
surrender, study the children and begin to 
prepare them. 

The Department’s growing awareness that 
some children might miss the opportunity for 
adoption was expressed in the advice that 
case loads should be reviewed regularly to 
identify them. 


Local Awareness of the Problem 

About the mid 1940's, it was becoming ap- 
parent through surveys, statistical reports, 
and field visits that even though children 
were not overlooked, many were not being 
placed because voluntary agency services 
were insufficient and the public agencies 
were still unable to give adequate service. At 
a meeting late in 1945, a voluntary adoption 
agency supervisor encouraged more child 
welfare workers to handle adoption in their 
own counties to meet the gaps in voluntary 
agency services and to discourage unauthor- 
ized placements. 

So inspired did the leaders of the group be- 
come, that they decided to survey the adop- 
tion services, asking the Department to 
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assist in preparing and tabulating the mate. 
rial. The responses from the seventeen coun- 
ties in the Area showed rather strikingly that 
a number of children who were on referred to 
private agencies had no immediate prospect 
of placement, and that no adoption plan was 
contemplated for a larger number although 
thev were considered available for adoption. 
The leaders of the supervisory group soon 
came to the conclusion that the only answer 
was more adoption service to be given di- 
rectly by the public agencies—but how? 
Some were conscious of lack of training and 
skill; others saw the problem as chiefly one of 
insufficient staff and large case loads for 
which there seemed no solution. They pro- 
posed that the counties join together in em- 
ploying a qualified worker, to whom five 
counties would refer for study adoptive home 
applications. The worker would have author- 
ity to approve or reject homes, but the final 
decision as to placement of children in these 
homes would be made by the counties in 
accordance with their legal responsibility. 
The supervisors of the employing counties 
would serve as an advisory committee. 


Response of State Department 

The agencies asked if the state could pro- 
vide a worker. The Department recognized 
the possibility of doing so as a demonstration 
financed through Federal Child Welfare 
Services funds, and thought that through a 
demonstration of a year or so, the waiting 
children would be placed, a reserve of ap- 
proved homes would be established and the 
agencies would have learned more about the 
adoption job. If the need proved to be a 
continuing one, perhaps some arrangement 
for joint local employment could then be 
worked out or some of the counties might be 
able to add adoption workers to their staffs. 
In short, to the Department, the situation 
offered an opportunity to assist in improving 
services in response to a genuine expression 
of need. 

Through a request to the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau for approval of the State’s plan for 
the new use of Federal funds and through 
search for a worker the Department began to 
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supplement the plan. By the time the worker 
was appointed, early in 1948, there had been 
some change in the Department’s view of the 
project. Its own further thinking and that of 
the Children’s Bureau was that in-service 
training to assist the agencies to do the job 
themselves was preferable to doing it for 
them even as a demonstration. An experi- 
ment in Pennsylvania further influenced the 
revision of the project. 


From Demonstration to Consultation 
Retrospective consideration has shown us 
the Department’s dilemma. The project be- 
came a part of its own administrative func- 
tion. This meant that the service would come 
to the local agencies from outside, endowed 
with the Department’s authority, rather 
than as their own creation, while it had 
started as something wanted by the agencies 
not initiated by the Department. To pre- 
serve as much as possible of the originally 
contemplated structure, the Department 
give the “demonstration worker” a different 
function, more akin to consultation. The 
sponsoring group of five counties was con- 
the changes were presented to it 
by one of the commissioners, who accepted 
the Department’s point of view. Although 


vened and 


approval was voted at the next meeting, the 
first at which the new worker was present, 
some of the group raised objections which 
had to be ironed out. Subsequently, the De- 
partment sent an explanatory statement to 
each of the five commissioners and the plan 
was accepted in effect, though with some 
remaining reluctance. The most vigorously 


tated objection was that the agencies’ prob- 


— ~~ 


em was not one of inability of the local work- 
ers but of lack of staff, and therefore help 
with the job to be done, not training for it, 
Was what was needed. Many commissioners 
at that time found it more difficult than at 
present to ask their local appropriating bodies 
for increased staffs as recommended by the 
Department, despite state reimbursement on 


9 
costs,” 


administrative and case loads were 


1 , 1 
generally too high. 


780% at that time; 50% since program coverage of 
eimbursement has been extended. 
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The Adoption Worker found herself in the 
difficult position of attempting to satisfy the 
local agencies’ concept of her function and at 
the same time creating a desire for her 
services as training specialist. Her duties, as 
agreed by the sponsoring group and the De- 
partment, included the immediate develop- 
ing of procedures for an inter-county adop- 
tion exchange, making a demonstration home 
study and placement for each agency, visit- 
ing the agencies for individual case consulta- 
tion and general training, and planning for 
outside experts to lead meetings and insti- 
tutes on adoption. The Department placed 
upon her responsibility for interpretation 
and development of a program. She was her- 
self responsible, however, to one of the De- 
partment’s Area administrative supervisors, 
and the position was defined in such a way 
that she was limited strictly to casework 
matters considered relevant to adoption. In 
practice, this meant that administrative 
problems such as staffing or recording, and 
allied casework areas such as pre-adoptive 
boarding home care or even work with un- 
married mothers, were excluded from her 
field of concern. Because of the reluctance of 
some of the original group of supervisors to 
be personally involved in in-service training, 
the worker was able to give training only as 
case consultation was requested. She could 
read only the records which the agencies 
selected for her, and give consultation only 
on those cases, not on program and policy. 
Although many of the casework concepts 
basic to adoption were not new intellectually 
to the supervisors and their workers, they 
were new as part of their own practice. In- 
evitably, consideration of the implications 
of some of these concepts presented difficul- 
ties for them. 

The accomplishment of that first year was 
considerable in spite of these problems, be- 
cause of the Adoption Worker’s skill and the 
real wish of many of the local staffs to learn. 
The Exchange was established so soundly 
that it provided the pattern for later devel- 
opment state-wide. The Exchange plan was 
predicated on trust of the agencies in one 
another’s work, trust which had to come not 
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merely from acceptance of uniform procedures 
but of the same casework principles. The 
Worker pointed out to the Department that 
although there was a slow but definite in- 
crease in the number of children for whom 
adoption was considered and who were actu- 
ally placed, faster progress was blocked on 
the one hand because by the definition of her 
job she was precluded from giving help early 
enough in many cases, and from helping to 
work out required agency policies, and be- 
cause of administrative problems within the 
agencies which impeded their own progress, 
especially too heavy case loads. Although her 
comments on staffing and case loads were 
available to other members of the Depart- 
ment staff, they were not always included in 
recommendations to local agencies. 


Evaluation Results in New Plan 

By the end of the first year, there was 
enough success to justify extension of the 
project and at the same time the possibility 
was seen of extension on the basis of a some- 
what different plan. 

The first experience had shown that the 
Adoption Worker would have to find the 
children for whom adoption should be con- 
sidered by case reading if she were to help the 
agencies move at the earliest possible point. 
In order to provide effective training, she 
needed also a broad understanding of the 
level of their work and their particular 
problems. The demonstration showed that 
there were complications if agencies became 
involved in Exchange participation before 
they were able to operate from a common 
base in casework practice, and that interest 
in Exchange activities and procedures could 
be a distraction from focus on improving 
their own practices. It was decided therefore 
that in the new Areas the introduction of 
Exchange would be a later development. 

Despite the obvious advantage of having 
an expressed need on which to build, it 
proved equally advantageous to introduce 
the Department’s plan where no request for 
help had been made. It was therefore an- 
nounced to the second group of agencies that 
an Adoption Project like that operating 
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successfully in one Area, would now be intro. 
duced in theirs. The Department decided to 
begin with one agency which was known to 
be administratively sound, receptive to help 
from the Department, but where the adop- 
tion work was inadequate despite the agency’s 
best efforts. When officially informed, the 
agency selected was pleased and participated 
actively in working out specific plans, in con- 
ferences at first with the Department’s regu- 
lar staff, and later with the Adoption Worker. 

The objective of making adoption possible 
for more children was highlighted at the 
start by the emphasis on case reading. The 
Department’s Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics had provided the Worker with a list of 
all children in the care of the agency under 
seven years of age. A copy of the list® was 
given to the county child welfare supervisor 
during the field visit in which the Area 
Office staff member introduced the Adoption 
Worker. Before the next visit, the supervisor 
had opportunity to bring the list up-to-date, 
and to prepare the records and her own com- 
ments. The Adoption Worker used the list to 
plan her reading and to prepare for recording 
her findings. 

The Worker then proceeded, through her 
reading, not only to find potentially adopta- 
ble children but to identify problems in the 
agency’s work. The next step, assistance with 
the particular cases and more general train- 
ing, was through individual and staff confer- 
ences. A demonstration home study and 
placement were made. Casework with un- 
married mothers also had been agreed upon 
as part of the Worker’s responsibility, and it 
was possible to provide a demonstration of 
this service. 

The other counties in the Area had been 
included in the Department’s planning from 
the beginning. Meetings of the child welfare 
supervisors were held periodically to keep 
them interested and informed and to ac- 
quaint them in general with good practices in 
adoption. One by one, as rapidly as seemed 


3 These lists are compiled from the admission reports 
local agencies are required to make to the Department, 
and give basic social information, including reason for 
admission. 
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sise to the Department, other counties were 
lected for participation, following the same 
sattern for introducing this supervision. Ex- 
change was developed in the Area after all 
the agencies had received preliminary train- 
ag. This intensive preparation seems to have 
been a factor in its becoming the most active 
Exchange in the state. 

Administratively, the Adoption Worker 
was still subject to some limitations. Although 
she did not have administrative supervisory 
responsibilities she continued to receive strong 
administrative backing from the Depart- 
ment’s Area staff. She referred to the Area 
staff most problems, such as program, policy, 
and staffing, which came up. But since she 
was able to communicate with that staff 
readily, the matters she referred received 
appropriate attention. She had an increasing 
part in the consideration of the Depart- 
ment’s approach to the needs of each local 


agency. 


Further Experiment 


Meanwhile, there were other developments 
in the statewide program. Three more coun- 
tes accepted the invitation to join the first 
five in the project and Exchange. Almost 
simultaneously a third group of agencies was 
added, and plans set up for “training and 
consultation”’ in good child welfare practices 
with special emphasis on adoption, but with- 
out the case finding approach. The services 
of the Exchange were eventually made avail- 
able here on an optional basis, upon requests 
for homes for children with special needs, as 
well as for referral of unused homes. 

“Adoption Consultant” became the work- 
ing title of all three workers during the next 
year, emphasizing that consultation and 
training rather than direct service was their 
function. The plan of a demonstration study 
and placement for each county was continued 
for a time in the first two Areas, but eventu- 
ally dropped. At the beginning of the third 
year, the Department and the original group 
of five counties decided to extend to all the 
other counties in the Area an invitation to 
join. The initial case-reading plan was desig- 
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nated as the method to be used. However, 
although four more counties accepted and 
were given considerable service, the plan for 
case reading as they entered the project was 
not completely followed. 

Another stage of progress was reached 
with the further extensions of the project in 
which the Department set the pattern. The 
Department realized increasingly the need to 
relate the work in adoption more closely to 
its total effort to improve child welfare prac- 
tices. The fourth Adoption Consultant’s as- 
signment included administrative review of 
the adoption work of counties which were 
scheduled for regular Department surveys, 
and assistance to certain counties in formu- 
lating and writing their adoption policies, all 
in close collaboration with the Area staff. It 
was then decided that the “‘adoption aspect” 
of the Department’s surveys of local agen- 
cies would be conducted routinely by the 
Adoption Consultants. The difficulty with 
this plan proved to be that the agencies 
scheduled for surveys were not necessarily 
those which would otherwise have been se- 
lected for the attention of the Adoption Con- 
sultant at the particular time. Too, the sur- 
vey process called for another kind of 
evaluation, and the case sampling did not 
necessarily reveal which children were most 
in need of attention, nor provide a basis for 
training. Furthermore obtaining and writing 
up the material to meet survey deadlines cut 
seriously into the time for the Adoption Con- 
sultant’s work with other agencies and co- 
ordination of the Exchange. Consequently, 
after about a year this plan was dropped by 
Department decision. 


From Consultant to Administrative 
Supervisor 


In evaluating this project the Department 
found that staff changes left three rather 
than four Areas covered, with only one hav- 
ing had enough continuous service from the 
same consultant to have benefited by her 
help. For the rest, the work continued to be 
influenced by the self-determined basis on 
which it had begun. 
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The Department’s criterion was the extent 
to which consideration for adoption was 
available to all children needing it, the 
amount of adoption activity including home- 
finding, the quality of casework practice, and 
the influence of the project on local adminis- 
trative policies. Objectives had changed, re- 
sulting in a sense of urgency in the Depart- 
ment on behalf of the children still untouched 
by the new program. The second Area project 
was the most successful from the Depart- 
ment’s point of view and also from the 
agencies’. It was having a valuable influence 
on the local child welfare practices of the 
Area. The professional leadership through 
which these results were being achieved, with 
its base in Department administrative sup- 
port, was evidently administrative supervi- 
sion plus training. 

Consequently, two steps were taken. The 
whole Department and all the local agencies 
in the state were alerted by the Commis- 
sioner? to the need to improve and extend 
adoption services, especially by building up 
staffs adequate in number and in skill. The 
second and equally important step on the 
basis of six years’ experience was the formal 
change of the title of Consultant to “Super- 
visor of Social Work, Adoptions.” The Civil 
Service grade had previously been raised. An 
administrative directive was issued stating 

“We now believe that the adoption work is more 
soundly regarded as a program activity of the Depart- 
ment, that is, a part of the job to be done through Area 
Office supervision rather than a function primarily of 
training and consultation.’”® 

It was made clear that the Department 
would determine the form the Adoption 
Supervisors’ work would take. The counties 
where the agency’s adoption work seemed 
inadequate would be selected. Since not more 
than two counties could receive intensive 
service simultaneously the Department would 

4 Through receipt of copies of a letter from Commis- 
sioner Raymond W. Houston to Mayors and Chairmen 
of Boards of Supervisors, May 12, 1954, asking public 
support for adequate adoption services. 

5’ The administrative directive was a memorandum 
from Antonio A. Sorieri, Deputy Commissioner, to Area 
Directors, sent December 6, 1954 on the subject of 
“Policy on Adoption Supervision.” Copies of this are 
obtainable from the League office. 
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decide the priorities. The Adoption Super. 
visor would have a “free hand” to study any. 
thing which she considered to have a bearing 
on the agency’s adoption work in addition 





















































to the original list of cases. She would then} \rs. 
formulate her recommendations and, in con. oncep 
ference, she and the Area staff together would lassie 
decide whether to continue to work with the fs. is 
agency and in what way, or whether some Ps E 
basic administrative changes were necessary, — 
The Area staff and Adoption Supervisor eo 
would present the findings to the local com.J""P 
missioner and case supervisor and explain the J" 7S" 
plan advised by the Department. In mog fe °F 
agencies intensive training and program gu.| ‘We ! 
pervision by the Adoption Supervisor would | know 
follow. Those agencies would then form the living. 
nucleus of the Area’s Exchange and makeuse} The 
of the inter-Area Exchange as needed. nside: 
The last two Adoption Supervisors ap-Ji.o £ 
pointed have started work on this basis. The] -- 
service is now operating in each of the De. ae 
partment’s five Areas (outside New York} * “ 
City). The Area identified above as the sec. J “°°* 
ond, which through its experience suggested f *T°* 
the basic pattern, has continued its rate off lly 
progress. The two which began with the self. J agree’ 
determined pattern have had some difficulty J gram 
in changing. In these Areas there appears to J tione 
be less adoption activity and the Department J :ratiy 
cannot be as certain of knowing that children} ment 
are having adoption consideration as needed. J of +} 
Work with a different emphasis has now been J a 
started in two new agencies in each Area. | Re 
vears 
In Conclusion thera 
The experience discussed here points up sible 
how important it is, in a program for improv- J SY 
ing services, to determine what is involved in J grow 
that effort and what staff function is re J um 
quired. It is appropriate for a standard-set-f the | 
ting agency to employ consultant staff tof child 
serve its own staff and those of its const} T] 
tuents who are able to use such service. How-§ 55, 
ever, when the operating unit cannot evalu- seat 
ate its own need when essential services are ny 
involved the standard-setting agency’s ref , 
sponsibility toward clients can be met only _ 
through administrative supervision of the divi 
operating unit. This authoritatively-based who 
approach gives the operating agency the help supe 
it needs in facing the problem, and in carry-]  *: 
ing out its responsibility. Livin 
[ 24]] CHI 
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(EADERS’ FORUM 


fherapeutic Group Living 
)eaR E:pITror: 

Mrs. Elliot Studt’s article which suggests a 
onceptual framework for the further ex- 
oration of the “Therapeutic Factors in 
was provocative and stimu- 
iting. There were a few deceptively simple 
sumerations which posed the problems of 
herapeutic group living with which workers 
aresident institutions daily grapple. It is to 
ne of these that my remarks are addressed: 
Ve must learn much more than we now 


group Living’’* 


now about how to group children for group 
ving.” 

The composition of groups in the larger 
rsidential treatment center is an administra- 
‘ive function since it involves first the de- 
dsion to accept a child, and after admission 
the assignment to a series of group experi- 
in cottage, class, shop or work and 
While these decisions are clin- 


ences 
recreation. 
ically 
agreement from the various functional pro- 
gam units, they are not made by practi- 
toner staff, but by supervisory or adminis- 
trative 


guided and should have consensus 


personnel. What occurs after assign- 
ment in the daily life of a child as a member 
f the composed groups is a practitioner 
staff function. 

Reviewing experiences over a number of 
vears, as a member of intake committees and 
therapeutically oriented committees respon- 


ible for the assignment of children to living 


educational and_ recreational 
I believe there may be identified a 
number of continuous factors which recur in 
the evaluations prec 
child to a group. 


as well 
groups, 


as 


eding assignment of a 


The persons making an assignment de- 
cision take into account the qualities of the 
available adult leadership, and this defines 
the perceived limits of the varieties of chil- 
dren who may be served. Different program 


divisions consist of a series of adults, each of 


whom has a distinctive style of life, which 
supervision may be variously effective in 


* Studt, Mrs. Elliot, “ 
Living,” 


Therapeutic Factors in Group 
Cuitp WecFaArg, January 1956. 
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changing. This life style is uniquely capable 
of providing a therapeutic experience for a 
range of children. The staff member who is a 
vigorous, outgoing person, enjoying hard 
play and work, big muscle activity and 
strenuous tasks, who is a “‘benign sergeant” 
with a loyal following, has qualities which 
meet the unconscious needs and conscious 
desires of certain types of youngsters in resi- 
dential treatment. Another member of the 
staff whose life patterns include quiet order, 
undemanding relationships, objectivity, in- 
tellectual understanding, skill with plastic 
arts, tenderness, encouragement and toler- 
ance for the individuality of sensitive chil- 
dren and those who behave strangely, has 
capacities to meet the needs of others. 

The range of youngsters which should be 
in groups having a life experience together, 
therefore, depends in part on the traits, 
personality, and temperament of the staff 
leadership. Whether a group should have 
modality by the criteria mentioned by Fritz 
Redl—developmental stages, cultural tastes, 
personality organization for impulse control 
—depends on the staff leadership, for 

1) if the group has modality, the staff member must 

have qualities which respond adequately to this; 

2) there are staff who can encompass and respond 

therapeutically to a bimodal or trimodal group. 
The point here is that the complex transac- 
tions among children in a cottage, class or 
club and between the children and their adult 
leadership, is in large measure a function of 
the human qualities of the adult leadership. 

Below are a few further observations con- 
cerning grouping, induced from participating 
with staffs in assigning children to various 
life experiences with therapeutic goals. 

The motivation of the assignment staff is to compose 
groups in which the child-child and child-adult transac- 
tions are tension minimizing. 

Implicitly the reduction of tension is conceived to be 
therapeutic, even with behavior disorders, where the 
dynamic is the discharge of anxiety into aggressive 
and/or destructive activity; for these youngsters good 
controls coupled with warm relationships might result 
in the replacement of continuously discharged anxiety 
by intra-psychic conflict, but the nourishment and 
strength of the relationship reduces the over-all anxiety. 

The goal seems to be to compose groups assigned to 
staff so that the transactions are mutually need- 

satisfying. This has meant for some staffs, groups with 
modal qualities (intellectually, culturally, "developmen- 


tally, chronologically, in impulse organization, diagnos- 
tically, etc.) and for other staffs, groups with diversity. 


BARNEY RABINOW 


Program Director, The Children’s Village 
Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Executive Responsibility, by Ray Johns. Associa- 
tion Press, N. Y., 1954. 258 pp. $4.00. 

Mr. Johns’ book has its outstanding value 
in the integration it achieves in the major 
elements of the administrative job: orienta- 
tion to changing concepts and growing 
knowledge; analysis of the ‘essence’ of 
processes; recognition of practical operating 
responsibilities and consideration of the 
dynamic factors inherent in the administra- 
tive process. 

Though the title indicates the focus, this 
book will have high appeal for all who have 
an intimate part in the operation of an 
agency. Executives will profit from it. Read- 
ing it is a stimulating exercise in self- 
evaluation. 

“Getting decisions made and carried out” is at the 
core of the task, states Mr. Johns. “What decisions are 
made and how they are made largely determines the 
quality of administration.” Decisions grow best out of 
“cumulative responsibility.” 

Mr. Johns refers to numerous studies from 
industry, business and government in sup- 
port of this principle. 


“We measure . . . effectiveness not in terms of the 
leadership he exercises but in terms of the leadership he 
evokes; . . . in terms of the power he releases in others; 

. in terms of the goals and plans people work out for 
themselves with his help. . . .” 

One feels that Mr. Johns may have en- 
joyed most writing the chapters in the book’s 
third section (Facilitating The Administrative 
Process): “Maintaining Communication and 
Participation,” ‘Getting Decisions Made,” 
“Understanding Authority and Leadership” 
and “Widely Distributed Satisfactions.” 
Here his own rich experience is reflected. 

The skillful executive seeks the fullest pos- 
sible involvement of his subordinates in the 
enabling, energizing, coordinating and evalu- 
ative functions of his leadership. He can ac- 
complish these most fully when his co- 
workers are attuned to his administrative 
ideology, have defined the ways in which 
they can contribute actively and creatively 
and can take initiative for appropriate atti- 
tudes and behavior. Caseworkers and group 
workers will find much thoughtful discussion 
of this with emphasis on the idea that con- 
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cern with the problems of administration 
“are a part of every worker’s job.” 

In the reviewer’s experience board mem. 
bers at times are impatient with wha 
appears to them an unnecessarily cumber. 
some method of getting things done. They 
may not see readily why there must be con. 
sultation “from the bottom up.” Reading of 
this book by board members may be a short. 
cut to grasping why social agency executive 
attach so much importance to administra 
tive methods that are consistent with the 
basic philosophy of the agency. 

The first two sections of the book deal with 
the nature of administrative processes and 
the various areas of executive responsibility, 
Basic concepts are summarized but more 
than a re-hash of the standard texts on ad. 
ministration is offered. In recent years con. 
siderable research has been carried out 
“revealing new insights about the human re. 
lationships involved in organizational activ. 
ity.” Mr. Johns distills from this literature 
those findings that are relevant and applica. 
ble to the work of social agencies. 

Some readers may feel that this compactly 
written book has too much the quality of a 
compendium. There is frequent documenta. 
tion and an extensive bibliography for 
those who wish to refer to the sources in 
which ideas and research findings are given 
fuller treatment. 

FRANKLIN R. KinG 
Executive Secretary, Vermont Children’s Aid Society 
Burlington 
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The Encyclopedia of Child Care and Guidance, 
edited by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. Doubleday & 
Co., Inc., N. Y., 1954. 1016 pp. $7.50. 

This volume of over one 
and weighing five pounds 
purpose by its size, bulk, 
completeness. It is divided 


thousand pages 


and redundant 
into two parts, 


which most readers would find more conven- } 


ient and readable if divided into two vol- 
umes. Part I—‘‘Ready References to Child 


Care and Guidance’’—consists of six hundred f 


pages of alphabetically arranged references 


to everything from “Abilities” to ‘Youth | 


Organizations,” and from “Gamma Globulin” 
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to “Permanent Waves.” “Sterility” is dis- 
cussed for a full page, with a cross reference 
to “Reproduction.” “Family Size” occupies 
almost a page, with cross references to 
“Brothers and Sisters” and “Family Living” 
and to the chapter in Part IT on “‘Family Life 
is Changing.” Some rather frightening statis- 
tics are presented indicating that our popula- 
tion is expanding at an unprecedented rate, 
but nowhere are birth control, planned par- 
enthood, or child spacing mentioned; even in 
the section listing ““Agencies and Organiza- 
tions” and in the section “For Further 
Reading,” birth control is omitted, whereas 
fertility is included. The six hundred-page 
Encyclopedia does contain many very read- 
able, succinct discussions of topics of concern 
to parents. It also contains many tiresome 
generalizations, and much space is taken up 
by too obvious or redundant cross references. 
Much good factual material is included, but 
in this reviewer’s opinion it could be just as 
well presented in a more conventional and 
compact volume with fewer headings and 
a good index. 

Between the Encyclopedia and Part II, 
there are sixty-odd pages listing helpful 
“Agencies and Organizations” and “‘Further 
Reading.” These will prove more helpful to 
parents and the lay reader than to profes- 
sional workers, but one fears that a book as 
large and expensive as this will find its way 
into only a limited number of homes. Cer- 
tainly no one can quarrel with the references 
included, but presumably those who invest 
insuch an Encyclopedia will not want it soon 
to become dated. The earliest reference 
listed is to a publication in 1935. Most of the 
references are to works which appeared in 
the early 1950’s. By 1965, this list of refer- 
ences will seem to belong peculiarly to a 
single decade and will lack the perspective of 
historical interest as well as timeliness. This 
is the inevitable limitation of a current read- 
ing list in the inflexible format of such a 
ponderous volume. 

Part II merits careful consideration and 
reading by anyone interested in children or 
education. This reviewer wishes that it had 
been published as a separate book under its 
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own title “Basic Aspects of Child Develop- 
ment.” It consists of 30 chapters by different 
specialists, all well-known and skillful 
writers. 

If the present volume were not so un- 
wieldy it would be pure pleasure, as well as 
informative, to read many of these chapters. 
It is in this part of the book that the editors 
accomplish what in their Foreword and In- 
troduction they say they purport to do. 
From these clearly written chapters the 
reader, professional or lay, can learn much. 
Repeatedly, as one reads these chapters, one 
feels the marvel of human growth which for 
so many years has inspired the work of 
Sidonie Mu..tsner Gruenberg. 

FLoreNcE Cioruier, M.D. 
Staff Psychiatrist 
New England Home for Little Wanderers, Boston, Mass. 
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Child Welfare Awards 


Marshall Field, President of the Child 
Welfare League of America, has announced 
the formation of Marshall Field Awards, Inc., 
a non-profit organization “‘to recognize and 
reward fundamental and imaginative con- 
tributions to the well-being of children.” Six 
to nine awards will be made annually to 
individuals, organizations, and communities 
in the fields of education, physical and men- 
tal development, social welfare and com- 
munications. Each award will consist of 
$2000, a scroll and a statuette. The winners 
will be selected by a board of directors which 
is composed of recognized authorities in child 
life. The first awards will be made this year, 
and the deadline for nominations for the 
awards is October 1, 1956. 

Offices for the new organization have been 
opened at 598 Madison Ave., New York, 
ee Es 
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Correction 


The information following the name of 


Richard Frank, M.D., author of ““What The 
Adoption Worker Should Know About Infer- 
tility,” which appeared in the February, 1956 
issue of CHILD WELFARE, should have read: 
Medical Director, Planned Parenthood Asso- 
ciation, Chicago Area; Attending Staff, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, IIl.; North- 
western University Medical School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at $6.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion, $2.50. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation is eighth of month prior to month of publication, 
Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied by statement 
that person presently holding the job knows that the ad is being placed. 


CASEWORKER woman — for 
small progressive institution caring 
for boys and girls. Member CWLA. 
Small case load, psychiatric consul- 
tation. Supervision by casework di- 
rector. Master’s degree social work 
required plus experience in children’s 
psychiatric clinic or child welfare 
agency. Beginning salary $4320- 
$4500.Write Miss Maxine Elliott,Di- 
rector, Hathaway Home, 840 North 
Ave., 66, Los Angeles 42, Calif. 


CASEWORKER IIL in parent-child 
guidance service _ is a service 
to families with troubled boys be- 
tween the ages of 6-18; psychiatric 
and psychological consultation avail- 
able. Requirements: Master’s degree 
social work school plus five years’ 
experience following graduation; ex- 
perience in counseling with children 


and parents preferred. Man. Salary 
$4572-$5832, five-step plan. Social 
Security and retirement, health in- 


surance paid by agency. Milton L. 
Goldberg, Executive Director, Jew- 
ish Big Brothers Association, Room 
366, 590 N. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 


TWO CASEWORKERS for Child 
Welfare Services positions in Family 
and Children’s Section of San Mateo 
County Department of Public Health 
and Welfare. Master’s degree social 
work and three years’ experience 
required—preterably in a CWLA 
agency providing foster family care 
and adoption service. Salary $4704- 
$5892. Write: Harold E. Simmons, 
Department of Public Health and 
Welfare, 225—37th Ave., San Mateo, 


Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE SERV- 
ICES WORKER — Several 
openings in adoptions, child 
placement and protective serv- 
ices in public agency provid- 
ing broad program of special 
services to children. Profes- 
sional supervision; good pro- 
motional opportunities. At | 
least one year graduate social 
work plus appropriate experi- 
ence required. Salary begin- 
ning at $360. Write San Diego 
County Personnel Depart- 
ment, 402 Civic Center, San 
Diego, Calif. 
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CASEWORKERS. Two openings in 
County Welfare Department: one in 
adoptions; one in child welfare serv- 
ices. Full professional training with 
experience substitution possible. Be- 
ginning salary $3864 or $4046, de- 
pendent on training and experience. 
Write Mr. Charles R. Ingram, Di- 
rector, Court House, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


CHALLENGING POSITIONS in 
field of juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and control are now available 
with City of San Diego, salary to 
$5796. Master’s degree social work 
or professional experience in family 
counseling, group therapy or work- 
ing with emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren required. Apply San Diego City 
Civil Service, Room 453, Civic Cen- 
ter, San Diego, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO,CALIFORNIA: 
Openings for family and child wel- 
fare caseworkers (2). New. salary 
scales effective March, 1956: Social 
Worker Grade I to $4908, Social 
Worker Grade II to $5424, Social 
Worker Grade III to $6132. For 
further information and description 
of grade qualifications write: Execu- 
tive Director, Catholic Social Serv- 
ice of San Francisco, 1825 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 


COME TO COLORFUL COLO- 
RADO! Immediate opportunities for 
qualified Child Welfare Workers in 
CWLA and APWA member agency. 
Salary range $3624-$4596. Excellent 
employee benefits, fully-qualified su- 
pervision. Psychiatric services. Un- 
usual opportunity for professional 
development in complete child wel- 
fare program. Promotional oppor- 
tunities. Write Personnel Officer, 
Denver Department of Welfare, 777 
Cherokee, Denver, Colo. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER in 
local public welfare department to 
carry casework services and place- 
ment in subsidized foster homes of 
children referred to department and 
to work with unmarried mothers. Re- 
quirements: Master’s degree social 
work school, or one year in school of 
social work plus one year social work 
experience. Salary $4368-$5200. 
Complete details by writing to Di- 
rector of Personnel, Municipal Build- 
ing, Hartford, Conn. 
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CASEWORKERS (3) 
nonsectarian, statewide, multiple. 
function agency. Small case loads, 
excellent supervision, student train. 
ing program, psychiatric consulta. 
tion. Openings in Hartford in newly 
established Protective Services Unit 
and in child placing. Other coming 
openings in New London and Nor. 
walk District Offices. Requirements: 
Master’s degree social work school, 
some experience preferable. Salary 
scale $3800-$5300 with appointment 
to $4700 depending on experience, 
Please write C. Rollin Zane, Execu. 
tive Director, Children’s Services of 
Connecticut, 1680 Albany Ave,, 
Hartford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in family-children’s 
service agency providing family case. 
work, specialized services to un. 
married mothers, child placement 
and adoption. Salary comparable 
with good practice. Social Security 
and retirement. Write Miss Jane k. 
Dewell, Executive Secretary, Catho- 
lic Social Service Bureau, 478 Orange 
t., New Haven, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in multiple-func- 
tion, private, nonsectarian, child wel. 
fare agency. Case load of emotionally 
disturbed children in institutional 
setting. Psychiatric consultation. 
Good J 9 srsonnel practices. Top salary 
limit $ 5600. Minimum requirements: 
two years’ graduate social work 
training. Complete details by writing 
Anna k. Buell, Casework Super- 
visor, Children’s Center, 1400 Whit- 
ney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


in private, 





FLORIDA—SUPERVISORS AND 
CASEWORKERS—All__ pioneering 
is not in the West. Florida, the fast- 
est growing state in the new in- 
dustrial South, is building dynamic 
and forward-moving social services. 
Far from being just a place to which 
to retire, Florida offers many op- 
portunities to younger people as a 
place to live and work. Youthful, 
professionally trained caseworkers 
and supervisors are needed in several 
Florida cities in statewide private 
agency offering adoption placement 
and related services. Agency now 
under professional executive leader- 
ship of Walter R. Sherman. _ Appoint- 
ment salaries range $3600-$5 500, de- 
pending on experience and job re- 
sponsibility. Write Miss Cornelia 
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Wallace, Associate Director for Case- | 


work, CHILDREN’S HOME SO- 
CIETY OF FLORIDA, P.O. Box 
5722, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 
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